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BERKELEY, THE NEW MAT1 


1BIALISM, 


AND THE DIMINU- 



TION OF LIGHT BY DISTANCE. 

Editor Journal of Speculative Philotopky : 

My dear Sir : Allow me to draw your attention to three subjects, one 
in Physics and two in Metaphysics, all of them now occupying very gen- 
erally the thoughts of the scientific, both in Europe and America, but on 
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which very few people think themselves competent to express an opin- 
ion, much less to controvert, in regular discussion, the discoveries or 
conclusions arrived at in connection with them. And I do not allow 
myself to be deterred from making this request by the mere circumstance 
of my own studies having been very intimately connected with two ' of 
these subjects, nor by the circumstance that I am entirely opposed to the 
conclusions of one of them. What we want on all of them is discussion. 
These three subjects are: (1) Berkeley's grand doctrine that there is no 
material Ding an sick — that all material substance consists wholly of 
phenomena — that the Hard and the Heavy, and the Large and the Solid, 
are all phenomenal — all things which exist by means of percipient nature. 
(2) The New Materialism, sometimes called the French Materialism, ac- 
cording to which nothing exists but thoughts, there being no thinker, no 
percipient, no immaterial Ding an sick, no distinct entity that knows or 
perceives any thing. (3) The fact, in Physics, that Light does not dilate, 
enlarge, or expand (as air does when heated), which has been until quite 
recently the universal conviction of the learned — that the solar system 
has consequently an equal amount of the solar light in every portion of 
it, even if, as was supposed, such expansion would not also have had this 
effect of equalizing this light throughout the system, and that all the 
planets are equally illuminated, notwithstanding the great difference in 
their distances from the sun ; a strange discovery to have been made at 
so late a period of Physical Research. 

I do not propose to do more here than offer the few remarks neces- 
sary to exhibit the position of each question, for the purpose of directing 
your attention to the great advantage which must result to scientific 
progress from a prompt and thorough discussion of them in your coun- 
try. For what we want everywhere on these three subjects is, as I have 
said, discussion — not one-sided talk, not that sort of controversy in which 
the answer and the question have a year, or ten years, or twenty years 
between them — aye, in which very often half a century or a century in- 
tervenes between the objection and the reply. That sort of discussion 
is really none at all, as those well know who seek to avoid discussion and 
adopt this as the best mode of doing so. Even a quarterly discussion is 
very slow, and too slow. A quarterly journal, to be in this respect quite 
effective, would need to publish the letters which pass between contro- 
versialists during the intervals of its appearance ; and I can believe that 
the facilities afforded by your great national journal of free and careful 
thought will tempt some vigorous controversialists into this arena. As 
for me, as far as I can be of use, I pledge myself to take whatever share 
of such discussions you desire. 
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BERKELEY. 

With regard to the Berkeleian proposition, it is true that this great 
discovery is received by all the deepest thinkers on your side of the Atlan- 
tic, as well as by almost all among us, and by most others who are at all 
versed in such subjects — to say nothing of the four celebrated Germans, 
whose doctrines, whether right or wrong, had confessedly no other starting 
point, no other ground to rest upon except that proposition. What we now 
want is its discussion and exposition for the millions everywhere. There 
has been, it seems, but the one exposition of the doctrine since Berkeley 
himself wrote, and this one has been made in Europe. Why has there been 
not even one made in America ? In all countries those who write on this 
doctrine seem to be only those who can criticise it and find fault with it. 
Nor as yet, that I know of, has there been a single discussion of the sub- 
ject in America — nothing but, as with us, some one writing from time to 
time, to say he cannot understand what Berkeley meant — that in the 
doctrine he sees nothing but nonsense ; that he finds nothing a priori 
in it, as so many others profess to find — nay, that Berkeley himself came 
at last to recognize the unreasonableness (the non-understandableness) 
of his own doctrine, and in his old age renounced the whole thing. For 
such, as you probably are aware, is one of the modes in which Berkeley's 
proposition has been recently attacked in America as well as among us. 
This mode of attack, however, would seem to have originated here. The 
last and by far the ablest of Berkeley's critics on our side of the water, 
and perhaps even, you will admit, far abler and far more laborious in his 
researches and his efforts than any other that has ever written, is my dis- 
tinguished friend, Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh. And he has declared 
not only that he could give no rational account of the doctrine, nor see 
any thing rational in it, but that Berkeley himself in his old age was in 
the same predicament, and has in his last work fallen back into the old 
theory of an occult matter — a material Ding an sick — that, in short, he 
renounced his own grand discovery. 

To show further the position of this question, I will, with your per- 
mission, here cite from my Expository Edition of Berkeley the following 
summary of what has been done to explain and defend the doctrine : 

"Besides the prize of £100 offered in 1847-8, to our opponents, 
then a considerable party, for any refutation upon which they should 
themselves be able to agree within a year, which refutation they declared 
themselves unable to produce ; and a further prize of £500, offered in 
1850, to one able writer among them — Mr. Jobert — on the sole condition 
that he should obtain the approbation of any three others of the party 
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for such arguments as he might be able to adduce ; in which effort, how- 
ever, he also was entirely unsuccessful, as he himself candidly states in the 
treatise called ' Pure Sounds,' expressly written on that occasion by him* 
self; besides these two prizes, I published, at the same time as the first, 
a full explanation and defense of the doctrine in octavo, ' The Nature and 
Elements of the External World ' — a work in which all objections were 
fully discussed, and the first work, as far as I can learn, that, since Ber- 
keley's own writings, has ever been written to point out the reasonable- 
ness and a priori character of his doctrine. I gave another thorough ex- 
position of the whole subject in 1870, in an article in the 'Contemporary 
Review ' for the March of that year, with the title ' Hegel, and his Con- 
nection with British Thought,' and one unassociated with the name of Ber- 
keley, under the title of ' The Thinking Substance in Man,' in our ' An- 
thropological Review' for May, 1865. I may also mention some discus- 
sions abroad ; one, in the ' Halle'sche Zeitschrift,' with my able and la- 
mented friend, Professor Ueberweg, left .unfinished at his death ; another 
with Baron Reichlin-Meldegg at the same time, in the same journal ; an- 
other soon after in the ' Monatshefte,' of Berlin ; and one in the Roman 
review, ' La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane,' with that highly distinguished 
metaphysician and statesman, the Count Mamiani, who has done so much 
for the philosophy of Italy and the philosophical literature of the world ; 
in all which writings and discussions will be found the fullest explanations 
of every difficulty supposable in the doctrine" (p. 50-1, Editor's Intro- 
duction). 

THE NEW MATERIALISM. 

The New Materialism is the subject adverted to, in a letter of mine, 
a few years ago in " The Journal of Speculative Philosophy," with the 
title, " Is Thought the Thinker ? " The Old Materialism was to the effect 
that there is nothing existing but the Ding an sick, of Kant, or what used 
to be understood as the bearer of material qualities, but which itself had 
no material qualities whatever ; that everything which exists consists of 
that ; and that this occult matter, when it is connected with a particular 
shape, secretes Thought — that Thought of all kinds is one of its secre- 
tions. Berkeley pointed out that this sort of matter does not exist at 
all; that immaterial matter is a physical impossibility, and that the 
matter with which we are acquainted — not which has, but which con- 
sists wholly of, material qualities — has the nature of Thought, i. e., is 
Thought — is a Phenomenon. But, this being seen, it was at once seen 
that matter could not possibly perceive anything nor think; for a 
phenomenon could not think nor perceive anything. ' This was seen at 
once. There was, therefore, no alternative but to recognize an imma- 
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terial entity as the nature which perceives and thinks; this was the 
corollary of Berkeley's Proposition; for that such a nature exists we 
have upon even a higher evidence of consciousness than we have the fact 
that the things themselves which are perceived, exist. And this nature 
which perceives — this immaterial entity — is what we call " Spirit." Pro- 
fessor Ferrier fully recognized the truth of Berkeley's proposition, and also 
the truth of its natural corollary ; but he held that the Percipient and 
the thing perceived — the Thought and the Thinker — were so essentially 
united that they constituted in every case but one thing. He does not, 
however, appear to have denied the distinct reality of the two elements 
in this union, although he has left it very difficult to see how, according 
to him, they could be separated. Hegel had previously, and from reason- 
ing somewhat similar, arrived at the same union as Ferrier, not, however, 
regarding it, like Ferrier, as a union of two distinct elements, but as 
only one element, one nature, and this he called indiscriminately the Per- 
cipient, or thing perceived — the Ego or its thoughts, frequently repeating 
that they were one and the same thing : Das Denken ist das Ich. M. 
Renouvier, in France, and simultaneously but quite independently Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, in England, take up this theory of nature where 
Hegel left it, and, making in it but a verbal alteration, tell us that Thought 
is not the Thinker, that Thought is a phenomenon, and a phenomenon 
does not think ; but that, nevertheless, Thought is the whole of nature — 
the whole of what exists ; that, if we examine with a little care, we shall 
find there is no thinker wanted, and no trace in nature of a thinker or 
perceiver. According to these writers, then, without any equivocation, 
all is Thought — i. e., all is of the same essence as Matter — is, in short, 
matter; nothing exists but the material substance. This is the New 
Materialism ; the only difference between it and the Old being that those 
who held the Old held that their material substance could think and 
perceive things and be conscious, whereas those who hold the New Ma- 
terialism tell us that their matter does not think or perceive anything, 
and is not conscious ; and, moreover, that nothing can think or perceive, 
and that there is nothing conscious. If the propounders of this New 
Materialism could be induced to explain themselves, and thought their 
doctrine could bear a little manipulation, a full discussion of it could not 
fail to be attended with much interest and with great advantage to the 
removal of metaphysical confusions ; for its living propounders are men 
of no ordinary talent. Until they do so, however, it can only seem very 
unreasonable to suppose that there can be perceptions without a nature 
that perceives, or thoughts without a nature that can think. I may add 
that Shadworth Hodgson is one of our ablest writers upon metaphysical 
6 * XV— 6 
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subjects. His admirable work on "Time and Space" is well known, 
which was followed by the " Theory of Practice," 1 in two volumes ; and 
in 1878 the "Philosophy of Reflection" appeared, which contains his 
exposition of this New Materialism, also in two volumes. 

THE DIMINUTION OF LIGHT BY DISTANCE. 

The third subject of which I now write to you is wholly unconnected 
with metaphysics. It is in every sense of the term a physical subject ; but 
needs discussion as much as the other two to bring it thoroughly before 
the minds of those who are not habitually engaged in such inquiries. 
Until quite recently it has been the common idea of the learned and un- 
learned alike, that the solar system is most unequally illuminated ; that 
Neptune's light from the sun is nine hundred times less than ours ; that 
portions still more remote from the sun than Neptune are almost in dark- 
ness, and that Mercury's light would so dazzle us that we should there be 
much in the same predicament as darkness would reduce us to — we should 
see nothing. Now, through a large amount of false theories and false 
reasoning, and the bigotry which too surely goes with these, it has been 
at length discovered that, on the contrary, every part of the system has 
the same degree of the solar light — that the most distant planets have as 
strong a light as those nearest to the sun, although the sun is the sole 
source of this light to all. 

This equality of the solar light throughout the system is abundantly 
proved, for the unsophisticated mind, by the fact that outside the at- 
mosphere of the planets there is no medium that can diminish light to any 
sensible degree at any distance from the sun. All the diminution of 
light by distance, with which we are acquainted, is effected in and by a 
medium depending entirely, as we experience, upon the length and den- 
sity of the medium. But there is no medium perceptibly to diminish 
light between the planets and the sun. The medium in that space is two 
hundred and fifty millions of times — some say millions of millions of 
times — less dense and less obstructive of light — less absorbent — than the 
air we live in, and in which light is diminished so much at a very short 
distance from the source. This fact is proved by the immense velocity 
with which the planets move in that medium. So rare, in fact, is the 
medium between the planets and the sun that many astronomers have 
imagined there could be none. Such a diminution, then, as would result 
from that attenuation, could not be discernible by sight like ours within 
the limits of the system. This, which no scientific man disputes, is less 
known to the less scientific public ; but even for them it can be attended 
with no difficulty. 
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Why, then, it will be asked, have scientific men so long taught that 
Neptune's light was only the nine hundredth part of that degree of the 
solar light which reaches our orbit ? 

The answer is, that they have hitherto supposed all light proceeding 
from a single source to be diminished in two ways at the same time — by 
the medium and by the enlargement of the space to be illuminated. They 
admit that the sun's light, in passing through the system, is not to any 
perceptible degree diminished by the medium ; but until quite lately they 
held — and some still hold — that light is diminished when the space to be 
illuminated is enlarged; and they professed to give the law for this 
diminution — a law founded upon the reversal or inversion of a geometri- 
cal law, and which is attended, as might be expected, with several extra- 
ordinary blunders of its own ; but it is unnecessary here to speak of the 
law ; it is enough that I should now speak only of the diminution itself 
for which this law was assigned. 

It was held, first, that light is diminished when the illuminated space 
is enlarged, and, secondly, that this space was enlarged in proportion to its 
greater distance from the sun ; and certainly we can see that, if these two 
assertions were true, the sun's light would become immensely diminished 
in consequence of the vast extent of the solar system. The theory in- 
volved in the first of these two statements, and which was adopted with- 
out the least experiment, was, that light expands, enlarges itself, and 
becomes more and more dilated, in proportion as the space around it is 
enlarged ; that the quantity of light, therefore, given out by the sun, and 
which, in the comparatively small spheres of space near him, would be 
considerable, becomes very much attenuated and impoverished by the 
time it has spread throughout the whole system. 

Now, the only two things which I need here point out are, that this 
Dilatation Theory for light can be shown, experimentally, to be a fiction ; 
and that, even if it were true, it would still leave the solar light perfectly 
equal throughout the system, for the illuminated area remains always the 
same. If light sought its own equilibrium, as this theory pretends, and 
expanded to the space it had to fill, there would be (and there would 
have been from the origin of things) as much of it in one part of the solar 
system as in another, day and night continually, without any modification 
in any part. 

But the Dilatation Theory is a fiction, as is at once manifest from 
our most familiar experiences. "The light in a room, with folding doors 
in each of its four walls, is not diminished when the folding doors are 
successively opened into other rooms, in which other four rooms there 
was previously no light. There is in such a case no ' diluting ' whatever, 
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no thinning out or spreading going on, with regard to the light of the 
first room. The large additional amount of light which, in Nature, we 
here see to be the true result from the enlargement of the space — the 
light now in the additional rooms — is supplied from the same single 
source, without any of this thinning or expanding ; without withdrawing 
from the center room the smallest amount of its original illumination." 
(Sol. 111. of the Sol. Sys., p. 61.) 

Although scientific men are now pretty generally convinced of the 
truth of the fact here pointed out, the teaching of so many ages has pro- 
duced a large amount of misapprehension which, like all error, can best 
be removed by discussion, for which none are better qualified, on their 
side of the question, than those few professional men who still remain 
unconvinced, either in America or in Europe. 

I may mention that, as in the case of my Berkeleian expositions, I, 
on this occasion also, offered a prize for the purpose of making it clear to 
the uninitiated that no one could disprove the facts I indicate. I offered 
a prize of fifty guineas, through my publishers, to professional men in all 
countries, for the best disproof of my facts, or best justification of their 
own theory, which any four or five of them could agree upon among 
themselves as sufficient, / requiring no further arbitration. It was open 
for one year ; and, as in Berkeley's case, here also my opponents, as I 
expected, were not able to send in a single essay. 

Such are three questions now calling for discussion, and such the 
position in which each question stands. 

I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Collyns Simon. 



Exjgbt, England. 



PEIL OSOPHEMES. 



BELF-KNO WLEDOE. 
Know first thyself, then all things see, 
God and thy fellow find in thee ; 
Around, above, to thee is naught, 
Save as thou findest in thy thought. 
Deeper tby depth, sense mure profound, 
Than heart or head avail to sound. 

TEE HEART. 
Heart, my heart, whose pulse's play 

Repeats each moment's destiny, 
Dost all tby life's terrestrial day 

Dial, on time, my past eternity. 



